TESTAMENT SIUDENT.<+ 


MARCH, 1886. 


THE study of the Bible should be an important element in the 
curriculum of the theological seminary. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that it should be ¢e study in such institutions. But what are 
the facts in the case? Is there given to Bible-study, in the proper 
sense of that term, a sufficient amount of time in which to accomplish 
the work which ought to be done? Is the time that is given to it em- 
ployed in a manner likely to produce the best results? Is there in our 
schools of the prophets an interest in the Bible, an enthusiasm for its 
study, an eagerness to know its contents? Do the students who take 
the theological course of study go forth to their fields of labor well 
stocked with real Bible-knowledge, and well skilled in the best meth- 
ods of handling it? There can be no doubt as to what answer these 
questions ought to have ; but is there reason to suppose that, as ap- 
plied to a majority of the theological seminaries in this country, they 
will receive such answer ? 


IN SOME institutions of sacred learning (the statement is made 
guardedly) Bible-study is a farce ; in too many it is sadly neglected. 
In very few, does the work performed at all correspond to the vital 
relation which, it is generally believed, a true conception of the Bible 
events and precepts sustains to the efficient accomplishment of the 
minister's work. This is felt to some extent by instructors in these 
institutions; to some extent also by the men who study in them ; but 
much more keenly, by those who have passed through the course of 
study, and, having reached their fields of labor, find themselves but 
poorly equipped for their work. The ignorance of the Bible which 
characterizes the average seminary graduate is amazing. Nor does he 
realize it until he stands in the very midst of the conflict for which a 
proper knowledge of the Book would have armed him. 


Vot. V. No. 7. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


Is IT not a mistake, even in those seminaries whose students have 
had the best preliminary training, to do no work in the English Bible? 
We need have little fear that our ministers shall ever have too intimate 
an acquaintance with the original languages of Scripture. Too much 
cannot be said or done to encourage and to require such study. Yet 
we must not create the impression that the English Bible is no longer 
worthy of their study. There are kinds of work which can be done 
only upon the basis of the original languages. But there are other 
kinds of Bible-study which can be done fully as well, and in some re- 
spects better, with ov/y the English translation. It is possible to lead a 
student to feel that nothing of value can be gained from the Bible ex- 
cept directly from the original tongues. But the student who possesses 
himself of this idea and then fails to obtain any satisfactory knowledge 
of the original languages, is not only without that knowledge which 
would enable him to get along independently of study in the English 
Bible, but also without that respect for the English Bible which he 
needs to make work in it attractive. Not a whit less work should be 
done in the effort to master the original languages ; but all the while 
this is being done, and even after fair attainments in this line have 
been made, let the student study the English Bible, not merely for 
devotional purposes,—this he must do at any rate,—but in the class- 
room ; let it be used as a text-book and let it become to him a living 
thing. Were our students given more instruction zz the Bible, and 
perhaps less about it, the results would be far more satisfactory. Lan- 
guage-drill, by which even at best in large classes perhaps only one- 
half are really profited, is a poor substitute for Bible-study. This 
instruction is invaluable, if thorough, but let not those who give it, or 
those who receive it, think for a moment that it is all that is needed. 


Is NOT a mistake made in many seminaries in the employment of 
the time allotted to Bible-study? In our remarks we have special 
reference to the Old Testament. Let us take three cases: (1) In one 
seminary, the students, during the first fifteen weeks of a thirty-week 
year, are driven rapidly over the principles of the language. If the 
class is large, probably one-half (certainly no greater portion) do fairly 
the work assigned. After this preliminary drill, the class proceeds at 
once to exegesis (so-called). During the remaining fifteen weeks of 
the first year, and the scattered hours of the other years, those of the 
class who chance to be present listen to the exegesis dictated by the 
professor. This, for the most part, is the discussion of nice distinc- 
tions which the class is in no sense prepared to appreciate. The good 
professor often chooses those most difficult portions which neither he 
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nor any who have lived before him have had the ability to elucidate. 
The student does not learn any thing, nor how to do any thing. It is 
-distasteful to him. Already, at the end of the second year, he has for- 
gotten in large measure the small amount of information gained con- 
cerning the language. At the end of the third year, he sells his Hebrew 
books, for they are of no further service to him. This describes the 
cases of hundreds of men, from many different theological seminaries. 
There must be a mistake in this method. ; 

(2) A second case is similar to the first ; but it differs in this re- 
spect, that the fifteen weeks given in the first instance to linguistic 
instruction, hurried it is true, yet upon the whole thorough, is, 
in this case, given to a work which is cad/ed teaching and study, but in 
which there is not the faintest trace of honest labor. It is when such 
work is done, that we say Bible-study is a farce. This is an extreme 
case, but nevertheless a true one. In institutions where such so-called 
work is done, there are well-established traditions that men have 
passed good written examinations in Hebrew exegesis, who could 
not write, except to copy, a single Hebrew word. 

(3) A third case is better; here the instructor, believing that 
the basis for all true exegetical work lies in a knowledge of the orig- 
inal, and feeling that the student who has this knowledge can for him- 
self do that which is more strictly called Bible-study, occupies all or 
nearly all of the student’s time in purely linguistic work. Whatever 
else is done, the class learns the grammar, the syntax, a vocabulary, 
the most important synonyms. They read now very critically; now 
quite rapidly; now again, extemporaneously. Careful attention is 
given to the translating of English into Hebrew, to the philosophy 
of the structure of the language, to the nicer points of syntax, to the 
derivation of words, to the renderings of the various ancient versions, 
to textual criticism. Can any objection be made to such work? 
Should any part of this be neglected? Surely not. Yet is it practical 
Bible-study ? ‘The professor delivers a few lectures on Hebrew poetry, 
on the age of manuscripts, on the value of the versions in interpretation, 
and in textual work. And with oz/y this knowledge, so far as the Old 
Testament is concerned, the student goes forth to the great work of 
saving souls and building up believers in Christ. 

There is here and there a teacher who is able to do thorough lin 
guistic work, and yet find time to teach his students something of the 
Bible. But, if the testimony of those who have been students is to be 
received, if the feeling of many who are now students is to be trusted, 
there is, in too many cases, a mistake made in the employment of the 
‘time, meager as it is, which is allotted to the Bible-department. 
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Is it not a mistake to fail, for whatever reason, to give definite: 
and detailed instruction in those important departments of Bible-study 
which take up the very Bible itself? The study of Bible History is. 
not a study concerning the Bible, but ofthe Bible. The Bible is full 
of history. The study of this history is, in the strictest sense, Bible- 
study. Yet, in many institutions this work is entirely omitted, it be-- 
ing thought wiser to occupy the time of the student in a careful and 
exhaustive study of all the schisms and heresies of the early church. 
The Old Testament is made up largely of prophecy; the New Testa- 
ment is, indeed, largely the fulfillment of this prophecy. Yet not one: 
student in twenty leaves the seminary with even a respectable knowl- 
edge of the facts of prophecy or the principles which regulate these 
facts ; while in the mind of the ordinary minister, there is a dimness. 
and a haziness about this subject which renders it, in their estimation,. 
a far-away thing, and unapproachable. The same, in substance, may 
be said of other departments. How many students have considered: 
those questions which a Bible-interpreter must ask and must answer 
concerning the age, authorship, general purpose and particular teach- 
ings of even a few of the more important books of the Bible? If the 
Bible zs the minister's hand-book, why is he not taught to handle it ? 


IT WILL be said that these statements are overdrawn ; that this: 
presentation is an exaggerated one; that, although as much as may 
be desired is not accomplished, the failure is due to the very nature 
of the case, and not to any thing that can be remedied. We cannot, 
however, accept this. Facts cannot be disputed. It is not a question, 
What do our seminaries claim to do? but rather, What are they doing ? 
With what Bible-equipment do our young men enter upon their work ? 
Even those seminaries to which these words do not apply (and it is a. 
matter for congratulation that there are such) can do more than has. 
been done in the past. There need be no fear either that too much 
attention will be paid to the Bible, or that work in this line will crowd 
out other necessary theological work. The other departments are, it 
is conceded, based upon the Bible-departments. It is scarcely possible: 
that too deep or too broad a foundation can be laid. 

In a following number of THE STUDENT other features of this 
question will be considered. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Proressor Grorcr H. ScHoppg, Pu. D., 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Historically and doctrinally the Old Testament is the foundation of the New. 
"To attempt to understand the gospels and ‘the epistles without Moses and the 
prophets fis like trying to ‘erect a house ‘without first having laid a foundation. 
‘This great truth is clearly recognized by Christ, and with him by the whole New 
‘Testament revelation, both directly and, by} implication. His coming is declared 
‘to have taken place “‘ in the fulness of time,’ that is, when the gradual unfolding 
of God’s plan for the redemption of mankind, of which development the Old Tes- 
tament is the history and record, had reached such a stage that the central char- 
-acter in this kingdom of God on earth could appear in the flesh and find all things 
ready for him and his Gospel. It is this idea of the kingdom of God on earth, 
-and its unfolding in time, that forms the connecting link between the two Testa- 
ments and gives them their pivot and unity. They are both the records of one 
development, but describe this development in two phases. They accordingly 
‘belong together, and neither can be understood without the other. In full har- 
‘mony with these leading principles of the old and new revelations are the attitude 
and words of Christ. ‘‘ Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfill” (Matt. v., 17). Consciously and with em- 
‘phasis Christ places himself and his Gospel in a living connection with the earlier 
revelation: the kingdom which heretofore had been only promises and a shadow, 
‘is now fact and reality. His revelation is not only not antagonistic to that which 
had preceded, but rather, by complementing and supplementing it, fulfills it in 
‘the highest sense. While Christ’s preaching contains much that is new, its new- 
ness is not one of kind, but of degree. 

Such being the inner relation and connection between the two Testaments, 
-according to the Christ and the New Testament, who are the best exegetes of, and 
‘the best commentary on the Old Testament, it is no more than a natural conclu- 
‘sion that the same great principles of salvation which are the characteristic marks 
-of the religion of the New Testament should also be found to prevail in the Old, 
and that the Christian Gospel should be found to be realiter the controlling factor 
in Old Testament religious life, however darkly and inadequately it might be ex- 
‘pressed formaliter. And in fact an examination of the Old Testament religion, 
.as this is laid open to us in the positive teachings and the actual religious life of 
the best representatives of genuine theocratic life, reveals the fact that the great 
truths of sin, repentance and acceptance of God’s grace through faith, which are 
‘the leading truths of Christ’s Gospel, were also the central and fundamental ideas 
of Israel’s religion. The object of God’s special covenant with Abraham, and 
‘later with Abraham’s family and nation, and the selection of the peculiar means 
of a theocratico-political government, separating his people from all the surround- 
ing nations, was to implant in Israel, and to develop in the religious life of this 
‘people, the great truths of salvation that are common to both dispensations. His 
. education of this one peculiar people, in his own way and manner, was to make 
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through them the great gospel truths the lessons of history. The law was by no 
means the principle of the Old Testament covenant, nor did it directly or indirect- 
ly teach the doctrine of legal righteousness. Christ himself says (Matt. xxu1., 
23) that the weightier matters of the law were ‘“‘ judgment, mercy and faith.” 
And St. Paul (Gal. 111., 24) says that the law was intended to be ‘a schoolmaster” 
unto Christ.” The law was then not to be, as later Rabbinical Judaism under- 
stood, or rather misunderstood it to be, a corpus of behests, the obedience to which 
entitled the person to the claim of righteousness and satisfaction for all trans- 
gression. The law had a deeper purpose: it was not an end in itself, but only 
the means to an end. Its aim was, by showing to the children of the covenant 
what the sum of duties were which God, by virtue of their sinful condition and 
of the special covenant relation, could and did claim from them, to lead them to 
a recognition of their actual state and relation towards God. It was intended to 
convict men of sin. Its purpose was in the old covenant the same as in the new; 
the great difference, however, being this, that in the old, on account of the theo- 
cratical government in Israel], in which the whole life of the Israelite was under 
the direct guidarfce of Jehovah, there was added to the moral law, which holds 
good for all times and for all men, a large number of laws teaching the theocratic 
life of the people. For them these ceremonial laws were of equal importance 
with the moral; but in the new dispensation they have fallen away with the out- 
ward theocracy which they necessarily accompanied. The distinction between 
moral and ceremonial law is, then, not one formally stated in Sacred Scripture, 
but one made by the course of development in the kingdom of God on earth. But 
the object of the law, in Israel’s religious life, had as its first aim the conviction 
of sin, and as its further object, the directing of the repentant sinner to the mercy- 
seat. 

For this, too, was evidently within the scope of the law. The Giver of the 
law manifestly never supposed that those living under it could ever comply with 
its commands, but that they would become unfaithful to their covenant relation, 
and would forfeit the blessings of this relation. The law, therefore, brought with 
it the sacrificial system of atonement and pardon ; and thereby visibly represented 
to the eye of repentant faith the willingness of Jehovah to receive back into favor 
those who returned with contrite heart for their former disobedience. The system 
of the law, in its complex character, thus brought to life in the hearts of the faith- 
ful Israelites the fundamental truths of sin, repentance, and pardon through 
God’s grace, and directed them on the paths of faith. 

Hand in hand with this goes prophecy. The prophets, not only the literary 
. prophets of later date, but also the earlier prophets who spoke only and did not 
write, beginning with Moses himself, were the special ambassadors of God sent 
to direct and guide Israel in the growth of her national and religious life; and in 
the performance of this duty, it was their work to inculcate the great principles. 
of this faith under the various vicissitudes of the wonderful history of this people. 
Yet their preaching at all times is a call to repentance to those who had departed 
from the landmarks set up by their covenant relation, and a promise that a return 
in contrition would find Jehovah full of grace and mercy. It was also within the 
sphere of prophecy to proclaim, with constantly growing clearness, the advent of 
the Messiah as the objective basis of this free grace of God. In the famous fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah this Messianic Gospel reaches such a height that the reader 
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would suppose that the prophet had stood on Mount Calvary, and not that he had 
lived seven hundred years before that time. 

The lives of representative men under the Old Covenant show the power of 
these great principles of Israel’s faith. Their grandest expression we find in the 
Psalms: these are the finest exposition in word and spirit of the central truths 
that filled the heart of the faithful. And here it is that we hear the Gospel of sin, 
repentance, faith, and grace, uttered in such clear tones that none can mistake 
their meaning. These sacred songs show, as indeed the whole Old Testament 
does, that there was a Christianity before Christ, and that there were Christians 
before the day of Pentecost. There is indeed a difference between the two Tes- 
taments, but it is one of degree rather than of kind. They both describe the 
gradual unfolding in history and in the hearts of men of the great truths of salva-, 
tion: the one describing this growth in its preparatory stage, and in a manner 
suitable to this stage; the other pictures it in its fullness and splendor after the 
Word had become flesh. ia 
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THE REVISED PSALTER. 
By PROFESSOR EDWIN CONE BISsELL, D. D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


III. 


Psalm LVIII., 1.—Instead of “Do ye indeed speak righteousness, O congre- 
gation?” the Revisers give us ‘‘ Do ye indeed in silence speak righteousness ?”’ 
Judges seem to be addressed. The word ’é]1&m, which is in dispute, means, with 
its present Massoretic pointing, “dumbness” or “silence,” and is employed as an 
adverbial accusative. The AV., on the other hand, following Kiwhi, and some 
other late scholars, derived the word from another root, ’a]%m to bind, and gave it 
here the meaning of “ congregation.” It is otherwise unheard of in this sense, and 
it finds no support in the context. Another pointing, preferred, as the margin 
shows, by some, would make the word a plural of ’é1, defectively written and 
meaning “gods,” that is ‘‘judges.” Cf. Exod. XxX1.,6; Xx1L.,7,8; Ps, 
Verses 8, 9,10: There has been a general reconstruction at this point, and greatly 
to the advantage of clearness and pertinency in the thought. The old version 
reads in the last member of verse 9, for example, “‘ He shall take them away [that 
is, the wicked] as with a whirlwind, both living and in his wrath.” But the point 
of view of the writer is totally misapprehended. He is simply using the figure 
with which he began. One is supposed to be cooking his food in the open field. 
He has collected together a quantity of thorn-bushes, some dry, others green. 
Suddenly, before the fire is fairly started, a whirlwind arises and sweeps away the . 
whole, fire and fuel alike. So he says, ‘ Before your pots can feel the thorns, He 
shall take them away with a whirlwind, the green and the burning alike” (RV.). 


1It seems hardly reasonable to suppose that a psalm would start off with such a subtle sar- 
casm in the first line as the Revisers would have us believe. The context, moreover, requires a 
more definite indication of the class of persons addressed. Hence it appears advisable, in this 
case, with Ewald, Delitzsch and others, to reject the Massoretic pointing, and adopt the one last 
considered. 
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“—~ Ps. Lx., 7.—AV., “Judah is my lawgiver” (RV., “my scepter”). The thought 
is apparently based on Gen. XLIX., 10, and Num. XX1,, 18, and not on Deut. XXXIIL, 
21 (cf. Isa., XXx1II., 22) where the rendering “lawgiver” is required. And in the 
former passages the parallelism demands the rendering “‘scepter,’”’ or ‘‘ruler’s 
staff.” The same is true of Ps. Cvm1.,8. Verse 9: By paying due regard to the 
tenses found in the original, the question which the Psalmist asks finds its answer 
in a second question: “ Who will bring me into the strong city? Who hath led 
(AV., “will lead”) unto Edom?” The meaning seems to be that He who had led 
them as far as Edom would crown with success the still greater enterprise now 
before them. 

Ps. Lx11.,3.—The figure of the bowing wall is one of the most striking to be 
‘found in the Old Testament. It is important to know to whom it applies. The 
AV. fell into the natural mistake of applying it to the wicked persecutors, but 
with great damage to the construction and the real thought: ‘‘ How long will ye 
imagine mischief against a man? ye shall be slain, all of you: as a bowing wall 
shall ye be, and as a tottering fence.” The tangle, after so long a time, has been 
straightened out as follows: - 


“ How long will ye set upon a man, 
That ye may slay him, all of you, 
Like a bowing wall, like a tottering fence ?” 
They are all rushing together against a poor man who is nearly falling, that they 
may throw him down completely and beyond recovery. Verse 9: The Revisers of 
1611 seem not to have taken account of the fact that, in Hebrew, an infinitive may 
be used for the finite verb in the future. Hence, they render awkwardly, ‘‘To be 
laid in the balance, they are altogether lighter than vanity.” More properly it 
would be, “In the balances they will go up; They are together lighter than vanity” 
(RV.). 

Ps. LX, 2,3.—The inspired poet is made to say that his soul thirsteth for 
God, to see his power and glory as he had seen them in the sanctuary (AV.). The 
desire is a worthy one, and one that might be expected from a devoted Israelite 
temporarily shut out from accustomed religious privileges. But what he really 
says is, ‘‘My soul thirsteth for thee........ So have I looked upon thee in the 
sanctuary, To see thy power and thy glory” (RV.). In other words, excluded from 
the house of God, he felt that he was not shut out from communion with Him, or 
from the happy experiences with which he had there been favored.2 

Ps, LXIv., 8.—It is not easy to see what could lead a company of scholars at. 
any time to resort to so strange a rendering as ‘‘So they shall make their own 
tongue to fall upon themselves.” It was probably less due to reflection and study, 
than to the example of Kimhi, and others. The proper sense of the passage is 
that, through the divine providence, the wicked should “be made to stumble, their 
own tongue being against them.” That is, out of their own mouths they would be 
eondemned. 

Ps. Lxvitt.—-The changes in this psalm are both numerous and important. 
Verse 4 is transformed almost completely : “ Cast up a highway for him that rideth 
through the deserts; His name is Jah” (AY., “ Extol him that rideth upon the 
heavens by his name Jah”). The meaning of the verb here is sufficiently estab- 


2 V.10: The margin, where “ jackals” is suggested in place of ‘‘ foxes,”’ seems preferable here, 
whatever may be thought of some other passages. 
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lished by such passages as Isa. LV1II., 14; LX11., 10; Jer. L., 26; that of the noun, 
by Deut. xxxiv., 1, 8; Josh. Iv., 13; 2 Sam. XV., 28 margin. Verse 6: “He 
bringeth out those which are bound with chains” (AV.) becomes “ He bringeth out 
the prisoners into prosperity.” Verse 8: “Sinai itself” (AV.) is less correct and 
less expressive than “ yon Sinai” (RV.), literally “this Sinai.” Verse 11: “Great 
was the company of those that published it” (AV.), more precisely rendered, is 
““The women that publish the tidings are a great host.’ The new turn given to 
the thought, however, has only a general bearing on the question of woman’s 
mission in the church. It is simply implied that she will enjoy such a participa- 
tion in Israel’s future victories as had been enjoyed by a Miriam and a Deborah in 
the past. Verse 13: Rabbinical precedent here again led the fathers seriously 
astray. ‘‘Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a 
dove covered with silver and her feathers with yellow gold” (AV.). ‘“‘ Will ye lie 
among the sheepfolds, As the wings of a dove covered with silver, And her pinions 
with yellow gold?” (RV.). On the meaning of the word rendered by the Revisers 
“‘sheepfold,” see Gen. XLIX., 14. In the old version the passage is in the form of 
a promise ; in the new, in the form of a question and a challenge. Would they be 
content with their ordinary pastoral occupations when Jehovah was summoning 
them to the pursuit of their vanquished foes? The next verse is in a similar 
strain, and seems to have been equally misunderstood: ‘‘ When the Almighty scat- 
tered kings in it, it was white as snow in Salmon” (AV.). “ Zalmon,” as it should 
be spelled, is a hill in the neighborhood of Shechem. There is no reason to suppose 
its snows to be any whiter than those of any other mountain. But it was thickly 
wooded ; and when the snow fell, it lay in great white patches, which appeared all 
the whiter because of the contrasted background of dark evergreen here and there 
showing itself. In such a scene the poet saw an image of Israel’s foes, scattered 
about in their shining armor on the dark plain. ‘‘ When the Almighty scattered 
kings therein, J was as when it snoweth in Zalmon” (RV.). Verse 16: An 
entirely new direction has been given to the thought, and a glance suffices to show 
its appropriateness. The old version reads, “ Why leap ye, ye high hills? this is 
the hill which God desireth to dwell in.” Zion is meant. The hills around it, 
some of them much more imposing, are represented as leaping because God has 
chosen it for his habitation. Leaping is generally a sign of joy. But the context 
would lead us to expect something quite different from expressions of joy. And 
the verb rendered “leap,” found only here in Hebrew, if the analogy of an allied 
root in Arabic be followed, would give the meaning “watch jealously,” ‘look 
askance.” Most of the old versions have led the way in adopting this sense for it. 
Hence the Revision: “ Why look ye askance, ye high mountains, At the mountain 
which God hath desired for his abode?” Verse 18: “Thou hast led captivity 
captive: thou hast received gifts for men; yea, for the rebellious also” (AV.). 
This translation appears to have been colored by the interpretation which Paul 


puts upon the passage, and the use he makes of itin Eph. tv.,8. The Revisers 


have properly sought to bring out the sense of the original Hebrew: ‘“‘ Thou hast 
ascended on high, thou hast led thy captivity captive; thou hast received gifts 
among men, Yea, among the rebellious also.” The greatness of Jehovah's victory 
is seen by the train of captives following him, and by the number of his tributaries, 
some of whom had before been rebellious.? Verse 19: We might regret the loss of 


8 The expression “led captivity captive” is ambiguous, and the ambiguity is not removed by 
inserting thy before ‘‘captivity.” The meaning simply is that a band of captives was led away. 
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so inspiring and comforting a text as “ Blessed be the Lord who daily loadeth us 
with benefits” (AV.), if the numerous words in italics did not lead us to distrust 
the’ rendering, and did we not get, in return, a still more delightful text without a 
single italicized word in it: ‘“‘ Blessed be the Lord, who daily beareth our burden, 
Even the God who is our salvation” (RV.). Verse 26: ‘‘ Bless ye God 

the fountain of Israel” (AV.) has become “Bless ye God ye that are of the 
fountain of Israel.” In the former case, Zion seems to be regarded as the ‘ fount- 
ain of Israe].” But the next verse shows that the patriarch Jacob is meant (ef. 
Isa. XLVIII,, 1; LI., 1 seq.), since it is his sons who are summoned to praise. Verse 
30: ‘Rebuke the company of spearmen till every one submit himself with 
pieces of silver” (AV.). So far-fetched a rendering for hiyyith qanéh as 
“company of spearmen” would hardly have suggested itself to a practical mind of 
the present generation. It is due to the refinements of an Aben Ezra and a 
Kimhi. It means “wild beast of the reed,” and is a symbol of Egypt. The sec- 
ond clause is more difficult; but the Revisers appear to be in harmony with the 
grammar and lexicon in referring the word rendered “submit himself” (RV., 
“ trampling”) to God, and so giving to the whole the sense: “Rebuke the wild 
beast of the reeds... .trampling under foot the pieces of silver.” They bring bars 
of silver, but with unsubmissive hearts. Hence, God tramples on their worthless 
gifts. Verse 31: “Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God” (AV.) is 
a rendering liable to serious misconstruction. It is nothing that is to occur. It is 
already in process, at the time indicated by the Psalmist, and he says, “ Ethiopia. 
shall haste to stretch out her hands unto God” (RV.), or still more literally, “Cush 
shall run, his hands towards (or, unto) God.” 

Ps. LXx., 3: “ Let them be turned back for a reward of their shame” (AV.). 
Shame is used in the sense of shamelessness, and its usual meaning is not given to 
the accompanying preposition, which, literally translated, would be “on the heels 
of.” Assigning their normal value, consequently, to the original Hebrew words, 
the Revisers get, “‘ Let them be turned back by reason of their shame,” which is a 
very different sentiment. 

Ps. LXX1., 16.—According to the AV., it should read, “I will go in the strength 
of the Lord God ;” according to the RV.,“ 1 will come with the mighty acts of the 
Lord God.” If the ordinary meaning of the words employed, and the force of the 
context, are to be considered, the latter is much to be preferred. 

Ps. Lxx11.,8: “And from the River unto the ends of the earth” (RV.). The 
change consists simply in beginning the word river with a capital, and so showing 
a proper deference to the original promise in Exod. XXIII, 31, and to the Euphrates 
itself, which is often spoken of in the Old Testament as “the River.” Verse 15: 
At least two-thirds of the Revisers have expressed an opinion in favor of an alter- 
ation from “he shall live” to ‘‘ they shall live.” That is, they make the subject of 
the clause the persons spoken of just before, and not the king, their deliverer. It 
is grammatically the easier construction; while to speak of the king as living 
would be without analogy, and, in the connection, without special pertinence.® 
Verse 16: “There shall be abundance (AV., an handful) of corn in the earth in 


4The word rippes is found only here und in Prov. vi., 3. It looks somewhat inconsistent 
for the Revisers to admit to the text, in the latter passage, that meaning of it which they here 
relegate to the margin. 

5 A still better rendering would seem to be: ‘‘ Let Him live! and let there be given to Him of 
the gold of Sheba.”’ The first exclamation would thus be equivalent to Vive le Roi! 
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the top of the mountains” (RV.). The mountain tops are not necessarily unpro- 
ductive, but in the East are often highly cultivated. Misled by the contrary sup- 
position, and governed too little by the context, the earlier interpreters gave a 
forced meaning to the Hebrew word involved. Although nowhere else found in 
this form, the root is allied to pasaih, meaning ‘to spread” (cf. Lev. x11, 7) 
from which the meaning of abundance is derived. 

We have thus examined the more important changes introduced by the Revis- 
ers in the first two books of the Psalter. The impression they as a whole make 
upon us is extremely favorable. One thing is plain; there has been great conserv- 
atism, possibly too much. But it is better so, than that needless changes should 
be introduced. The conservative spirit every-where manifest will serve at least to 
awaken confidence among the many who have dreaded to have the old version 
touched, lest it should lose its sacredness and its charm entirely. Dr. Guthrie 
wrote, nearly fifteen years ago :® 


“The expression, ‘revision of the Bible,’ has, to the ear of a devout but igno- 
rant man, an alarming sound, just because he does not understand that what is 
popoeed ig a revision, not of God’s Word, but of man’s work in connection with 
bo ’s Word. This whole movement, instead of being dreaded and deplored, 
should, in our humble judgment, be hailed as a healthy and hopeful sign of the 
times in which we live,—an indication that the English-speaking people firmly 
believe the divine inspiration of the written Word, and desire to possess what may 
i ot, oem sense be called the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
ible. 


It was a decidedly ill-tempered and unreasonable objection which was offered 
by Romanists to the English version of the Bible of 1611, when they said :7 

“Was their translation good before? Why did they now mend it? Was it 
not good? Why was it obtruded upon the people?” 

The sufficient answer to such a criticism was that there are degrees even in 
goodness. Of the revisions made before that of 1611, those employed on the last 
acknowledged (in their preface) that all had been “sound for substance ;” but that 
even “gold shines more brightly when rubbed.” ‘‘ We never thought,” say they, 
“that we should need to make a new translation, nor yet to make a bad one a good 
one........ but to make a good one better, or out of many good ones one principal 
good one, not justly to be excepted against.” The Revisers of our own day have 
but carried onward to a higher stage the revision of 1611. That one was “ sound 
for substance.” But its gold shines the more brightly for the faithful rubbing it 
has received. Good as it was and has proved itself to be, it has been made better 
by the conscientious and protracted efforts of Christian scholars that have been 
anew expended upon it. It doubtless still falls considerably short of containing 
nothing “justly to be excepted against.”” But it certainly approaches much nearer 
that standard than any version that has preceded it, and should be accepted with 
profound gratitude by the Christian public of England and America. 


6 Sunday Magazine, Jan., 1871. . : 
7 Johnson, An Historical Acecunt of the Scveral English Transiations, ete., (London, 1780) p. 97. 
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INCARNATIONS IN HISTORICAL RELIGIONS. 
By Justin A. Smitu, D. D., 
Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 


In a review of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” at the time that book was first published, in 
1868, Mr. Gladstone, speaking of the Christian incarnation, and justifying its 
consonance with truth and reason, illustrated his point by saying: ‘“‘The old 
mythology of Greece, casting off the worship of the elements to the right, and 
animal worship to the left, had for its central figure, in a carnal way, that very 
idea which the Gospel was to revive in a spiritual way: namely, what is called 
anthropomorphism, or the humanizing of its gods, with the counterpart of an 
equally established deification of its heroes.” Recognizing the general truth 
here stated, and also that one may well hesitate in offering to criticise what 
Mr. Gladstone may say, it is still fairly a question whether in the sentence 
’ quoted he uses language with sufficient exactness. Is it not too much to say 
that the anthropomorphism of the Greek mythology, or any other mythology, 
is “the very idea which the Gospeljwas to revive in a Christian way.” 


In the sentence immediately following the one quoted, however, the English 
scholar and statesman suggests what is a principle of true analogy, if not of en- 
tire resemblance, in the cases supposed. ‘This close union,” he says, ‘ of the 
two worlds and the two natures had supplied the Greek poets with the chief part 
of their materials, and had been the inspiring principle of Greek art.” Such 
“‘elose union of the two worlds and the two natures,” while availing, as we all 
know, for the very highest purposes of poetry and art, not only with the Greeks, 
but with all cultivated nations, belongs also to religion, and indeed has its first 
and original expression there. It is, in fact, the very nature and intention of 
religion to bring God near to man, and to aid man in gaining some clear concep- 
tion of the Being it teaches him to worship. The veil of the invisible, hanging 
between the human soul and the divine object of its adoration and service, is no 
doubt essential, in its own way, to the highest ends of religion; and still, these 
very ends themselves would be defeated if that veil were such as that all which 
concerns the spiritual world and God himself were absolutely hidden. ‘The agnos- 
tic idea in religion makes religion impossible. Without abating essentially, there- 
fore, that just judgment which we pass upon the crude, often immoral, anthropo- 
morphisms of paganism, we may with entire propriety recognize a truth in them, 
and even a reality in them, false and hurtful as they were. One may say that, 
constituted as man is, they were inevitable. It was always just as certain that man 
would represent to himself his deity in some visible, perhaps in some human way, 
as that he would recognize any deity at all. 


May it be ninitite: then, to trace the origin of some of the more notable man- 
ifestations of this tendency as seen in mythological religions? Can we say that 
what appears ultimately as incarnation, at least in the mythical sense, is, in some 
of the chief mythologies, at all events, originally- personification? Prof. Blackie, 
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in a note to his translation of the Iliad, speaking of such personifications as those 
of Sleep, Death, Dream and Rumor, easily recalled by readers either of the Iliad 
or the Aineid, says: ‘‘ These personifications set before our eyes the living pro- 
cess by means of which all mythologies were produced.”? His meaning seems to 
be that the deities in any pantheon, whether Greek, Roman, Phenician, Egypt- 
ian, or Aryan, were originally personifications, representative, in many instances, 
perhaps in all, of those natural forces or phenomena, or the ideas suggested by 
them, which may have first of all turned the minds ‘of men away from the true 
idea of God. Thus, if that object of worship which in the ancient Vedic faith 
went by the name of Dyaus, in Greek religion became Zeus, and in Latin worship 
Jove, was the bright, overarching sky, in some dim way seen as a symbol of all- 
embracing sovereignty, of shelter and protection, it is scarcely possible that sky- 
worship or the abstract idea involved in it, should remain in its original crude 
state. Rather, the idea represented of protection, supremacy, sovereignty so sug- 
gested, would in the natural operation of human thought and faith, assume some 
kind of personal form; hence be personified. But the process could not stop 
there. Dyaus, or Varuna, became to the Aryan, Zeus to the Greek, and Jove to 
the Roman, an actual personality, in human form yet with divine attributes. So 
with other deities, originally personified as representative of ideas suggested by 
natural phenomena, yet acquiring actual personality in the conception of the wor- 
shiper, while about this conception grew up myth, worship, ritual, in the end an 
elaborate cultus. 


If we may assume the origin of pagan incarnations to be somewhat as now 
suggested we shall trace in the process these successive steps: (1) That consci- 
ousnéss in the human being which we define as the elemental idea of God in man, 
that which makes him conceive of an invisible life, force, and being as back of 
all that appears to him in nature, surviving in man even after the true idea of 
God has been lost, as a testimony to his existence; (2) An association, perhaps 
not actual identification, of this invisible being and force with phenomena or 
forces in nature—those best calculated to éxcite attention, to inspire a sense of 
protection, a consciousness of supervision and control, or to represent ideas of 
beauty, of strength, of those various processes in which the machinery of life and 
nature goes on; (3) In a further step of the same process, the idea thus awakened 
personifies its object, and gives it a name; (4) This personification, at first vague 
and evanescent, becomes in the end distinct and fixed. That which was origin- 
ally a natural phenomenon, or force, becomes a personal deity ; this personal deity 
bears a human form and acts in human ways, at the same time that his attributes 
are divine. : 


It could hardly be claimed, we think, that this theory as to the genesis of 
pagan incarnations will apply in all cases, although the language used by Prof. 
Blackie seems to intimate so much. While it may be true that mythological rel- 
igion has been in most instances a growth out of nature religion, this can scarcely 
have been the case with all. The Aztec or Toltec deities, for example, especially 
the principal deity, Quetzalcoatl, appear to have been deifications of personages 
famous in the early history of that and cognate races: leaders in their migrations, 
or founders of their civilization. The Brahmanic idea of deity, besides, the gods of 


the pantheon being emanations of Brahm, could not well be represented as per- . 
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sonifications of natural forces or phenomena, or of the ideas suggested by these. 
For that mythology, however, made so familiar to us all by the large place it fills 
in classical literature, the theory of origin here suggested seems the most likely 
one yet proposed. And it gains confirmation from the fact that so many of the 
figures of this mythology never got beyond the stage of personification. It may 
fairly be questioned whether the beautiful goddess of the dawn, Aurora, or Eos, 
could be spoken of as an incarnation, even in conception; or Hyperion, as repre- 
senting the sun, or in general such elemental deities as Earth, Heaven, or Sky, 
Wind, Rivers, like Scamander, Achelous, and others. The tendency to personify 
elemental forces and forms was evidently, especially among the Greeks, a habit 
of mind. In such cases as those supposed we ought, perhaps, to regard the deific 
conception as simply one more or less advanced toward that of incarnation, and 
still, if we are to use language with strict propriety, more or less stopping short. 

But now, having said thus much upon the genesis of the pagan incarnations, 
what shall we say of their religious significance? (1) Their general anthropo- 
morphic character is to be noticed. This unhappily is not universal. The animal 
and reptile incarnations in Egyptian religion, and serpent incarnations among 
other races, are mortifying exceptions. Yet the general prevalence of the anthro- 
pomorphic idea is a notable fact. In one view, it was a just ground of divine 
rebuke, where Jehovah said in ancient times: ‘‘ Thou thoughtest that I was alto- 
gether such a one as thyself.”’” In another view, it is better that these mythol- 
ogies should picture the deities as divine men, than as “ birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things.”” Perhaps we may say that the generally prevailing 
anthropomorphism implies even in pagan man a consciousness, on the one hand, 
of something in the nature of man allying him to the divine, and upon the other 
of something in the divine that should make a human manifestation the natural, 
almost the necessary one :—echoes, these may be, of a Divine Voice once heard 
saying: ‘‘ Let us make man in our image.”’ (2) The pagan incarnations may illus- 
trate for us, to some extent, pagan ideas as to the attributes of deity itself. (qa) 
Thus, there is a monotheistic element in the representation of Zeus, or 
Jove, as an enthroned king, exercising a sovereignty so absolute that when he 
chooses to exert it, not all the gods of Olympus, together, nor any power in the 
universe can resist him. (b) There is, besides, a clear recognition of the divine 
providence in tiiat active concern in the afiairs of this world which the gods con- 
tinually manifest. There is no appearance of any other interest or occupation of 
deity save that which affects mankind ; while to make needed interposition effect- 
ual the deity is constantly represented as making himself for any necessary pur- 
pose truly a man, and descending quite into the human sphere. (c) In general it 
may be said that while the pagan incarnations are deformed and debased by mix- 
tures of human elements with the deific, being gods, as Prof. Mahaffy says, made 
in the image of man, still a study of these incarnations reveals often ideas of what 
is befitting God far more just than one might, in view of that other large element 
in the representation, expect. Divine justice, divine wisdom, divine clemency, 
omniscience, omnipotence—these also appear. (3) In contrast with the Christian 
incarnation we say of those of paganism that they are of course mythical, never 
historical. They had their birth back in prehistoric ages, when history did not 
even exist. They belong to the childhood of the various races amongst whom 
they were received as matters of faith ; and although they lasted on into the ma- 
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turer periods of the life of such races, they had always a harder and a harder 
struggle against the growth of intelligence, of the historical sense, and of the crit- 
ical spirit, till at last they sunk into the sort of superstition that is possible only 
to the ignorant. In every best sense of the word the Christian incarnation is his- 
torical; that divine story of it which is the basis of all Christian faith was pro- 
duced and was fully accepted, just at that period in the world’s annals when 
myths, and religions founded on myths, were most discredited, and least likely to 
find acceptance. (4) Lastly, the pagan incarnations, even while, as we have seen, 
revealing some just sense of what is worthy of divinity, nevertheless were far 
more incarnations of what is worst in man, than what is befitting in any idea of 
God. Such a beneficient exemplar as the Christian incarnation affords was never 
even dreamed of in them, while their moral tendency and effect are disastrously 
illustrated in the history and fate of all pagan nations. 


DR. TAYLER LEWIS ON BIBLICAL STUDY. 


The subjoined letter, which I received from Dr. Lewis not long before his 
death, in answer to some inquiries I had addressed him about biblical study, will 
be of interest, I think, to the readers of THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. The 
world knows how thorough was his scholarship; but in addition to this he was 
one of the most inspiring and reverent teachers that ever lived. <A significant 
comment on his recommendation of ‘indefatigable and ceaseless reading’? may 
be furnished by a memorandum I once saw in his Hebrew Bible (I give it as 
nearly as I can remember, and I think the numbers are right): ‘‘ Finished 13th 
reading 1849;°’ and the students had the tradition that it had been for 
many years his custom to read the Bible through, in the original, once a year. 

JOHN F. GENUNG. 


UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, Oct. 20, 1875. 

My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND :—Since receiving your letter I have been a good 
deal unwell, some of the time unable to attend to college duties, or to do any- 
thing else. Please accept this as my apology for the delay in answering you. | 

It is not easy to give directions for biblical study. The best and first requi- 
site is a love of it, which I think you possess. In the next place, there should be 
indefatigable and ceaseless reading, until there is acquired something that may 
be called tact, a feeling of the beauty and power of the language, a thinking in it, 
or something of the familiarity that we have in reading our own tongue. Gram- 
mars and lexicons alone will never give this, and yet one who possesses it, or 
begins to possess it, is in a better condition to understand the Scriptures than the 
most critical scholar without it. I may not have expressed this clearly, but I used 
to talk about it in my Hebrew class, and, perhaps, you remember what I was 
fond of saying. 

As for books, you cannot dispense with Gesenius’ large ‘“‘ Thesaurus,” in 
three volumes. It contains much more than the Manual, and I would recommend 
it to you as a book to be read, and not merely consulted. This may seem strange, 
the reading of a dictionary in regular course; but I can say that I have not only 
found profit in it, but entertainment. What we consult for a particular purpose 
is apt to pass out of the mind as soon as the purpose is answered. The other 
mode will soon fix the attention, and become interesting. 
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Next to a lexical Thesaurus, you want the sources from which such a work 
is made. The first of these is a full Hebrew Concordance. Fuerst’s Concordance 
eosts $18, but it is worth a row of lexicons and commentaries without it. Great is 
the light derived from tracing words, even the more familiar words, throughout 
the Bible by means of a concordance. It will be one of the best methods of ac- 
quiring that tact of which I spoke. 

An exceedingly valuable help is Béttcher’s ‘“‘ Encyclopedic Grammar ’*—a 
large work on almost everything pertaining to the Hebrew language,—grammar, 
history, idioms, etc. It is remarkably full of citations, especially in grammatical 
points, making what may be called a concordance of forms and idioms. In these 
respects it may be called exhaustive in its fullness. 

Another valuable work is Noldius’ Concordance of the Hebrew Particles, 
eontaining more important matter for the student and the critic. Itis an old 
work and may be difficult to obtain. 

Another old work is more accessible : Glassius’ Philologia Sacra. It isa mine 
of Biblical knowledge. I have learned from it more than from any of the modern 
German works of greater pretension. It is in easy Latin. As to commentaries, 
I can only mention some of the latest and best of the German, which I suppose 
you read. If not, you should apply yourself to the study as indispensable to one 
who means to be a Biblical scholar. Among these may be named Keil, Delitzsch, 
Ewald,—(English) Wordsworth, etc. 

In regard to cognate languages,—learn Syriac by all means. You will find 
it very easy. The best grammar is Hoffmann’s. But it is too large and too elab- 
orate for a beginner. Uhlemann’s grammar is the one more commonly used, 
and there is a very excellent translation of it made by Mr. Hutchinson, an Amer- 
ican scholar, and published by Appleton, N. Y. (octavo). The Syriac Testament 
you can get from the Bible Society. The Syriac is avery easy language. To one 
who has a tolerable acquaintance with Hebrew, it will be not only an easy but a 
very pleasant study. It is very important in the study of the New Testament, 
and has a delightful interest from the fact of its being, as near as we can judge, 
the very language of our Saviour, of which the Greek, though first in writing, is, 
after all, hardly anything more than a translation. 

The Arabic is a difficult language, but you will want it if you mean to bea 
Biblical scholar. It has been abused, and as employed by some commentators 
has sometimes shed more darkness than light upon the Hebrew text; but a scholar 
needs it for the very purpose of seeing this. Some of the Germans have been 
possessed with the idea of interpreting everything in the Bible by their favorite 
Arabic. This has led to great extravagance. Still, the knowledge of it isa great 
Biblical help. The difficulty of which I speak is confined to the orthography, and 
a few things in the grammar, which are perplexing. These mastered, its resem- 
blance to the Hebrew will make it comparatively easy to one who understands 
that language. If you conclude to study Arabic, I will give you an account of the 
first books you will need. 

In all these things, if you are enthusiastic, you can be your own teacher. A 
man may become an excellent classical and Biblical scholar without going to 
Germany. Most truly yours, TAYLER LEwIs. 
Rev. J. F. Genung. 


* Boettcher, ‘‘Ausfuehrliches Lehrbuch der hebraeischen Sprache” is meant. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF GENESIS XLIX., 10. 
By PrRoFessor CHARLES ELLIorT, D. D., 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


This is a passage of acknowledged difficulty. All Jewish antiquity referred it 
to the Messiah; and, along with other prophecies, it led to the expectation, prev- 
alent in Judea at the time of the Christian era, that the advent of the Messiah 
was near. 

Suetonius, in his life of Vespasian, tells us that this ppinion had long and 
constantly pervaded the whole East [Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans 
opinio, esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judea profecti verum potirentur]. With the 
Jewish interpreters agreed the whole body of the Christian fathers; and their in- 
terpretation has been the prevailing one from the earliest times. 

In the exposition of this passage, notice 

I. The various meanings that have been given to the word Shiloh. 

(1) The Vulgate renders it ‘‘ qui mittendus est’? [he who is to be sent]. This 
would necessitate its derivation from the verb shalah to send; but there isa 
very general agreement among critics, that it comes from the verb shalah to be 
quiet, to be at peace. % 

(2) The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan, some rabbins, and others, render it 
“his son,” as if it were compounded of shil son, and 0, the pronominal suffix of 
the third person singular masculine. But this word is not found in Hebrew. 

(8) Others make it a proper name, designating the city of Shiloh, in the can- 
ton of Ephraim, and render the clause, “‘ until he [Judah] come to Shiloh.” 

(4) Hengstenberg says (Christology O. T. Vol. I., p. 69, 2d ed., 1871): ‘The 
analogy of the name shelomo (Solomon), which is formed after the manner of 
shalah, indicates that it has here an adjective signification, and like Solomon, 
Shiloh denotes ‘‘the man of rest,’ corresponds to the ‘‘ Prince of Peace” in Isa. 
1x., 5, and, viewed in its character of a proper name, is like the German “ Fried- 
rich” = Frederick, i. e., ‘“‘ rich in peace,” ‘“‘ the Peaceful one.” 

(5) The authority of many ancient Versions is in favor of the reading, “‘ He 
to whom it belongs, or He whose right it is.” The Septuagint renders it, ‘“‘ Until 
which ‘is reserved for him come.”? Aquila and others read, ‘‘ Until he comes 
for whom it is yeserved.”” According to this reading, shilo would stand for 
shello =asher lo. This reading was probably occasioned by a misapprehen- 
sion of Ezek. xx1., 27 (Heb. 32). Numbers (1), (2), and (5) may be dismissed as 
unworthy, except in a mere philological and grammatical point of view, of serious 
consideration. They are all consistent with the Messianic interpretation of the . 
passage. Numbers (3) and (4) remain for dicussion. 

II. Before we enter upon the discussion of these two opinions, or interpreta- 
tions of the prophecy, we will briefly notice the renderings that have been given 
to the conjunction ’adh ki wniil. 

(1) It designates the terminus ad quem. 

(2) It designates the terminus ad quem and includes it. ‘Frequently a ter- 
minus ad quem is mentioned, which is not intended to be the last, but only one of 
special importance ; so that what lies beyond it is lost sight of. If only sceptre 
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and lawgiver were secured to Judah up to the time of Shiloh’s coming, then, as a 
matter of course, they were so afterwards.”’ (Hengstenberg’s Christology, Vol. I., 
p. 71, 2d ed., 1871). 

(3) Others give the explanation : ‘“‘ As long as they come to Shiloh.’”? Accord- 
ing to them, the poet meant it to be identical with ‘‘in all eternity.” These 
interpreters assign the composition of Jacob’s blessing to the time of Samuel, 
when the tabernacle was at Shiloh. 

The objection to this is that it gives a very unusual rendering to ‘adh ki. 
Moreover, Judah did not receive the sceptre until after Shiloh was forsaken. In 
the reigns of Saul and David, we find the centres of worship, first at Nob (1 Sam. 
XXI.), and next at Gibeon (1 Chron. xv1., 39; xxI., 29). 

III. Does Jacob refer to a place, a condition, or a person ? 

We return to I., (3), which makes Shiloh a city in the canton of Ephraim. 

(a) It is not certain that it existed in the time of Jacob. It did in the time 
of Joshua (Xviti., 1, 8,9, 10). But had it existed in the time of Jacob, and had 
he known it by that name, it is not necessary that he should have had it in his 
mind, when he pronounced the blessing upon Judah. Individuals, tribes and 
cities sometimes bear the same name, e. g., Dan, which designates a person, a 
tribe, and acity. So also Enoch (Gen. 1v., 17), and Shechem (Gen. xxxrv., 2) 
are the names of individuals and cities. 

(b) It is objected against the Messianic interpretation that there is no paral- 
lelism between the two clauses, ‘‘ until Shiloh comes,” ‘‘ and unto Him shall the 
gathering of the people be.”” Where is the parallelism, if we adopt the reading, 
** Until he (Judah) come to Shiloh; and unto him (Judah) shall the gathering of 
the people be”? There is only progress of thought in either case. The second 
member explains the first in both instances. The parallelism—if any exists—is 
better preserved by the Messianic interpretation than by the other ; for the words, 
‘until Shiloh comes; and unto him shall the gathering of the people be,’’ are iden- 
tical in meaning with “‘ until He cometh, who bringeth rest, and whom the nations 
shall willingly obey.” The parallelism in the blessing of Judah (verses 8,9) seems 
to be synthetic, instead of antithetic, or synonymous; and the synthetic arrange- 
ment of the two clauses is resumed in the last part of verse 10. 

(c) The interpretation “ until he [Judah] comes to Shiloh” does not agree 
with the facts of the case. Before the children of Israel came to Shiloh, the only 
pre-eminence assigned to Judah was that he took the first place among the tribes 
in their march through the wilderness (Num. x., 14). The authority and power 
were first in the hands of Moses and Aaron, who were Levites, and next in those 
of Joshua, of the tribe of Ephraim.’ The ‘‘ scepter and lawgiver” did not belong 
to Judah until Shiloh ceased to be the religious centre of the Israelites. Judah 
went up first to battle against the Canaanites (Judges I., 2), and against the Ben- 
jamites (xx., 18); but the record is silent as to any other pre-eminence over the 
other tribes. The sceptre and lawgiver [ruler’s staff] did not belong to Judah 
until the time of David, with whom commenced the Judean dynasty. 

(ad) There is nothing in the sacred narrative to indicate that the coming to 
Shiloh was a turning-point in the history of Judah. So far as we are informed, it 
did not affect his relations to the other tribes, or to the surrounding heathen. It 
had no more significancy in his case than it had in that of the other tribes. 

(e) Some opponents of the Messianic interpretation take Shiloh as an appel- 
lative noun, signifying rest. They translate the passage either, “ until rest com- 
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eth and peaple obey him,” or “ until he comes to rest.” By “‘ rest’ some under- 
stand the political rest enjoyed under David and Solomon; and others determine 
‘the sense thus: ‘Judah shall remain in the uninterrupted possession of a princely 
position among his brethren, until through warfare and by victory he shall have 
realized the aim, object, and consummation of his sovereignty in the attained en- 
joyment of happy rest and undisturbed peace, and in the willing and joyful 
obedience of the nations.”’ The objection to this interpretation is that Shiloh, in 
every other place, where it occurs, is used as a proper name. Moreover, if the 
political rest under David and Solomon is made the terminus ad. quem, it was of 
very short duration; for after the time of Solomon the rest and peace of Judah 
‘were very much disturbed. ‘‘The willing and joyful obedience of the nations,” 
for so short a period as the reign of Solomon, was scarcely worthy of mention. 
At least, a prophet foretelling the future destinies of a tribe, or nation, would 
‘scarcely speak of its accidental ascendency, for a period of less than eighty years, 
as its chief pre-eminence. The language of Jacob, as it appears to me, refers to 
a permanent ascendency. 

We now come to I., (4). Does Jacob refer to a person ? 

(a) Kurtz (History of the Old Covenant, Vol. IT., pp. 41 sq., Edinburgh, 1872) 
‘says, ‘“‘ The Messianic idea is still essentially in the same stage of development as in 

previous prophecies. This is not to be wondered at, as we are still at the same 
-stage in the historical development as before, viz., the family history. We find the 
Messianic idea in the same contracted form, with salvation still concealed in the 
-shell of earthly good and material posterity, though in the actual kernel there are 
‘blessings of a purely spiritual character enclosed. The idea of salvation we find 
still as indefinite as before; as yet it has assumed no concrete shape.”’ 

Kurtz thinks that the historical conditions and preparations relative to the 
development of the Messianic idea did not exist in the time of Jacob. They are 
first found in the time of Moses, and afterwards in a more perfect form in that of 
David. Hengstenberg assails him very savagely, and asks, ‘‘Do you mean to 
teach God wisdom?”? Few men, possessed of kindness and charity, would sym- 
pathize with the onslaught made by the Professor in the University of Berlin upon 
the Professor in the University of Dorpat. Indeed, the former is not always free 
fronrthe charges that he makes against others. At the same time, itis not easy 
to see how the reference to a personal Messiah can be ruled out by the limitations 
of history. Nor is it easy to see why the historical conditions, at the time of 
Jacob’s death, were not as favorable to the development of the Messianic idea, as 
they were afterwards, in the time of Moses. When God called Abraham, He 
promised to make his seed a blessing; and from among the sons of Abraham He 

chose Isaac as the channel of the blessing. At the death of Jacob, when the de- 
scendants of Abraham, through Isaac, were formed into tribes, does it not seem 
fitting and proper that the tribe should be designated, which should become the 
-depositary of the promise, not in its general and indefinite form, as given to 
Abraham, but in its definite and individual form? If the reference to a personal 
Messiah is rejected, where do we find the fundamental prophecy? Is it the 
prophet like unto Moses? (Deut. xvim., 15). That refers to a prophet; Jacob 
has a king in his view, if we make Shiloh a proper name and the subject of the 
verb “come.” Is it the prophecy of Balaam ? (Num. xxtv., 17). There we find 
aking. But the historical conditions were probably as favorable to Jacob as they 
«were to Balaam. 
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(b) All Jewish antiquity referred the prophecy to the Messiah. The Targum 
of Onkelos has “ until the Messiah come, whose is the kingdom.” 

The Jerusalem Targum: “ until the time that the king Messiah shall come, 
whose is the kingdom.” 

The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan : ‘till the king, the Messiah shall come, the 
youngest of his sons.” 

The Babylonian Talmud: ‘‘ What is Messiah’s name?” ‘“‘ His name is Shiloh, 
for it is written, Until Shiloh come.” 

(c) Ancient Versions, paraphrases, and commentaries make Shiloh the sub- 
ject of, or the nominative case before the verb ‘“‘ come,” not the accusative after it. 

(ad) This prophecy was evidently an important link in the long chain of pre- 
dictions, which led to the general expectation of a Messiah, prevalent in Judea at 
the Christian era. 

(e) We cannot fail to recognize an allusion to Shiloh in the passages of the 
prophets, in which the Messiah is described as the author of rest and peace (Isa. 
1x.,5; Mic. 1v., 1-4; Isa. 11., 2-4; Zech. 1x., 10, and many other passages). 

(f) It is said that the interpretation given is contradicted by facts. It is af- 
firmed that the sceptre had departed from Judah centuries before Christ was. 
born. His kingdom, it is said, came to an end at the Babylonian captivity. 
After the return, the Jews were in subjection successively to the Persians and 
Greeks. The Maccabean princes did not spring from Judah; and Herod was a 
foreigner. 

All this is granted. At the same time, something of Judah’s sceptre still 
remained; and in due time Christ arose, of whom Gabriel said to Mary, ‘‘ The 
Lord shall give unto him the throne of his father David, and he shall reign over 
the house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke 1., 
32, 33). ‘* Until’ is not exclusive, but inclusive. Judah still occupies the throne 
and wields the sceptre. ‘‘The Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed ” (Rev. 
v., 5). 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
By Pror. W. J. BEECHER, D. D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


Mar. 14. EsTHer’s PETITION. Esth. Iv., 10-17, and v., 1-3. 


The name Ahasuerus is the name Xerxes. The Septuagint makes the king’ 
who married Esther to have been Artaxerxes. Josephus does the same, and on 
the other hand, places Ezra and Nehemiah in the days of Xerxes. He does this 
at the cost of telling what Nehemiah did in the twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth 
years of Xerxes, though Xerxes only reigned twenty-one years. There was a time 
when it was quite the fashion to accept these other authorities in preference to the: 
Hebrew text. At present, no one doubts that the latter is here correct, though 
some of the muddled conclusions reached on the other theory are still repeated, 
and passed on from one hand to another. 

The Book of Esther has no occasion to speak otherwise than respectfully of 
Xerxes, but the facts it states assign to him very much the same character which. 
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he sustains in the Greek stories. His treatment of Vashti, and the magnificent 
feast connected with it, was worthy the man who thought he was going to con- - 
quer Greece because he had a bigger army than was ever raised before, and who 
attempted to cut Mount Athos into a statue, and to chain the Hellespont. His 
relations with Haman, both when he trusted him and when he hanged him, were 
of a piece with both. 

It has been alleged that the Book of Esther is secular, and not religious, inas- 
much as it does not even mention the name of God. But pious talk is not relig- 
ion. If any one will read the Apocrypha connected with the Book of Esther, he 
will find plenty of religious words, but far less of a deep religious spirit than in 
the canonical book itself. 

It should be noticed that the Books of Jonah and Esther, with the narratives 
in Daniel, form a group by themselves, in the literature contained in the Old Tes- 
tament. They are all stories in which an individual Israelite is brought face to 
face with the whole power of Assyria or Babylonia or Persia, as the case may be, 
and achieve wonderful successes, through the special interposition of Jehovah. 
This form of composition came into high favor with the post-biblical Israelites, as 
the apocryphal narratives of Judith and of third Maccabees show. A comparison 
between any of the biblical books of this sort and any one of the Apocrypha of the 
same sort cannot fail to be very re-assuring to a believer in the separateness of the 
canonical books. 

Not least important among the teachings of the Book of Esther is the one 
which is probably central in the Sunday School lesson taken from that book, 
namely, that men of all classes and conditions are providentially bound together, 
and involved each in the fate of others, so that it is never safe for the highest to 
neglect their duties to the lowest. 

About sixty-three years before the twelfth year of Xerxes (Esther 1., 7), the 
decree of Cyrus had been published, permitting the Jews to attempt the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. About forty-two years before that date, the temple had been com- 
pleted, under Darius. It was some sixteen years later than the same date, that 
Ezra received his commission to go to Jerusalem. While the affairs related in the 
Book of Esther were transacting, Ezra was doubtless in Babylonia, pursuing those 
studies which afterward made him famous as the ready scribe of the law of 
Jehovah. Had Haman’s plans succeeded, they would have cut off the Jews in . 
Palestine, as well as in the other parts of the Persian Empire. But the whole 
tenor of the narrative implies that the Jews in Palestine were then only a very 
small part of the whole Jewish world. 


MAR. 21. MeEsSIAH’s MESSENGER. Mal. 111., 1-6, and Iv., 1-6. 


The Book of Malachi is a prophetic “ burden ”’ (verse 1), in poetry, or perhaps, 
rather, in poetic form, rebuking and threatening Israel for certain specific sins. 
It is made up of the following five parts: 

Introduction, 1., 1-5. 

First rebuke, for priestly unfaithfulness, 1., 6—-11., 9. 

Second rebuke, for foreign marriages, especially by priests, 11., 10-16. 

Third rebuke, for disregard of Jehovah’s moral government, 11., 17-111., 15. 

Conclusion. The day which Jehovah is making, 111., 16 to close of book. 
Verbally, the transition from each of these five parts to the next is absolutely 
abrupt; but the second, the third, and the fifth parts are introduced, in a way quite 
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remarkable, for the Old Testament, by a statement of a general principle, from 
which the actual topic is afterward differentiated. Thus in 1., 6, the principle that. 
honor is due to a father or a master is made to introduce the rebuke to the priests- 
for their unfilial and disloyal conduct. In 1., 10, the fact that we have all one 
father, and are bound together by our common humanity, is used to introduce the 
rebuke for the inhumanities involved in mixed marriages. In 111., 16, the state- 
ment that when they who fear the Lord “are bespoken’’ to one another, God 
hearkens and keeps a book of remembrance, is made to introduce the mention of 
his terrible coming day, with its discriminations between the righteous and the 
wicked. 

Throughout the book, the one sin rebuked (one, though appearing in various 
forms) is a bad, self-righteous skepticism, which answers back when God speaks, 
instead of obeying. That this is the case sufficiently appears from the questions - 
“Wherein hast thou loved us?” ‘* Wherein have we despised thy name?” 
“‘ Wherein have we polluted thee?” ‘‘ Wherefore?’ ‘‘ Wherein have we wearied . 
him?” And the following, beginning in the introduction, repeated (eight times- 
in all) in the three following divisions of the book. The unity of the book con- 
sists in the fact that it is throughout a rebuke of this sin. 

From the statements made in Mal. 111., 8-11, it appears that Judah and Jeru- 
salem, when the prophecy was uttered, were neglecting to provide for the priests. 
and Levites, by means of tithes and other offerings. From the statements made in 
Mal. 1., 7-13,it appears that the priests and Levites were complaining of being 
poorly provided for, of finding the Lord’s table and His allowance of provisions un- 
satisfactory, and were therefore habitually neglecting their duties, and belittling 
their office. Precisely such a state of things as this is described in Neh. x111., 10- 
14. Again, from the statements made in Mal.:11., 10-16, it appears that the 
marrying of foreign wives, especially on the part of the priests, was odiously 
prominent when the prophecy was uttered, and was, through God’s reprobation 
of it, causing great distress—perhaps, that this was the case for a second time, 
the sin having once before been renounced. This is the same condition of things 
as that described in Neh. x111., 23-30. Compare Neh. x., 29, 30, and Ezra Ix., 
X., ete. 

These and other similar considerations, together with the linguistic character 
of the book, are commonly regarded as fixing the date of Malachi as during the 
second administration of Nehemiah as Governor of Jerusalem, that is, at some 
time later than 482 B. C., and within the lifetime of a man who had then been 
some thirteen or more years engaged in public affairs. This point is briefly dis- 
cussed in the closing paragraph of the article in THe STUDENT for February, 
1886, page 266. 

From Mal. 11.,3,and 11.,11, it appears that when the book was written, 
Judah was suffering from hard times, and a scarcity of supplies. From the thir- 
teenth chapter of Nehemiah,.it appears that the question of Sabbath desecration 
was prominently before the public, as well as the questions of priestly fidelity and 
of mixed marriages. 

The rebuke which constitutes the fourth part of the Book of Malachi, in the 
analysis above given, is directed against both the priests and the people, for their 
unbelief in the reality of the moral government of Jehovah. It begins and closes, 
Mal. 11., 17, and m1., 18-15, with specifications under this charge. The prophet. 
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denounces them as being in the habit of using the following maxims, and of 

answering back, instead of repenting, when reproved therefor by Jehovah : 

‘“ Any one who does evil is good in the eyes of Jehovah, and he delights in 
them.” 

“‘ Where is the God of judgment ?” 

‘It is an empty thing to serve God.” 

‘“‘ What profit that we keep his ordinance, and that we walk darkly before Jeho- 
vah of hosts ?”’ 

‘“* And now we, for our part, regard proud men as happy men.” 

““'The doers of wickedness are builded up.” 

tempt God, and escape.” 

The first of the two passages which constitute the Sunday School lesson is a 
part of the rebuke for the infidelity thus charged and specified. The beginning 
of it is a distinct allusion to the promise made by Jehovah to Israel in the wilder- 
ness, that he would send his messenger before them to drive out the nations, and 
give them the promised land, Exod. xxiil., 20-23, and xxx, 34-XXXIIL., 2. 
The opening clause, ‘“‘ Behold me sending my messenger before my face,”’ is 
verbally adapted from Exod. xx111., 20-23: ‘‘ Behold I am sending a messenger 
before thy face, to keep thee in thy way,” ‘‘ For my messenger will go before thy 
face.”? The question, ‘‘ Who shall abide the day of his coming,” etc., seems to be 
an echo of the warning in Exodus: ‘“‘Be on thy guard from before him, and 
hearken to his voice, and be not rebellious with him, for he will not forgive your 
wickednesses, for my name is within him.” The fact that Malachi is thus alluding 
to the covenant at Sinai, accounts for his calling the messenger spoken of ‘the 
messenger of the covenant.” 

The thing here spoken of, therefore, is a new coming of Jehovah, a new 
promised land and sanctuary of rest, with the messenger going before, as of old, 
to prepare the way. It does not follow that the messenger is the same person 
with the one mentioned in Exodus. If he is to be identified with Elijah the 
prophet, he certainly is not the same. But the new manifestation of Jehovah, 
foretold by the prophet, is important enough to justify his describing it in the 
language used in recording the old covenant. 

This passage is quoted in Matt. x1.,10; Mark 1.,2; Luke 76, and vit., 27. 
The citation in Matthew consists of two metrical lines. The first line is unlike 
the text in Malachi, and is verbatim from the Septuagint of Exodus. The second 
line is from Malachi, and not from the Septuagint. The other New Testament 
citations are substantially the same, so far as comparison with originals is con- 
cerned. 

The second of the two passages which constitute the lesson is the last six 
verses of the conclusion of the book. Evidently, the Committee have coupled it 
with the passage just mentioned, with the thought that Jehovah’s messenger and 
the Elijah of Mal. rv., 5, are identical. This is quite commonly understood to be 
the New Testament view of the matter, as shown in the citation in Luke 1., 17, 
and in the other New Testament passages which speak of Elias in connection with 
John the Baptist. But we should bear in mind that, in the Old Testament instan- 
ces to which we should most naturally look, for illustrating this passage, that is, 
the instances in which the messenger of Jehovah appears to Abraham, to Manoah, 
and to others, it commonly turns out that Jehovah is the messenger sent as well as 
the God who sent him. There are pretty strong analogical reasons for holding 
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the same to be true of the messenger who preceded Israel to the promised land, 
and therefore for holding that this was the conception which was in the mind of 
the prophet Malachi. This interpretation would require us-to separate the predic- 
tion concerning the messenger from that concerning Elijah, and to regard the 
messenger as the Messiah, whom the prophet thinks of as a new revelation of 
Jehovah. In that case, we should have to understand the evangelists, in their use 
of this passage, as identifying John by making references to the great event which 
he heralded, and not by applying the prophet’s language directly to John himself. 
The case is different, of course, with the prediction concerning Elijah. That, they 
apply directly to John. 

The Sunday School Lessons now change to the Gospel of John. A treatment 
of the first two lessons in John is fairly due in the present number of THE Stvu- 
DENT; but the writer of these papers is compelled to ask indulgence for delaying 
all New Testament work until next month. 


A BOOK-STUDY: FIRST SAMUEL. 


By THE Epiror. 


I. GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. This is not intended to be a lecture, a paper, or an article; but rather a 
study. It will not furnish material; but directions for obtaining material. It is 
not written for professors, or specialists; but for those who need help in their 
Bible-study, and recognize this need.1 The aim in view is (1) the acquisition of 
real Bible-knowledge ; (2) the cultivation of a historical shunt (3) the attainment 
of a habit of independent investigation. 

2. The presentation of the results of one’s labor, after the ground has been 
thoroughly covered, is one thing; the covering of the ground, in order to obtain 
results, is another. The difference, in the order of work, between the two is very 
great. Having the second of these in view, the order of our study must be made 
to correspond.” 

8. This “study,” with others like it, is perhaps, in some respects, an ‘‘ideal’’ 
one. It is not meant by this that it possesses any considerable degree of excel- 
lence; but simply that it includes some points the working out of which may 
have for some minds little attraction. Intellectual tastes differ. Some men, for 
example, have a passion for chronology; others detest it. Each student is to 
choose that which will be most profitable to him. While, therefore, the whole, 
and even more, is necessary for a complete work, some points may be gone over 
less carefully than others; some, indeed, may be omitted entirely. 

4. The second “study” (in the April SrUDENT) will take up Second Samuel; 
the third “study” (in the May SrupENT) will take up certain questions which 


i The number of those who need help may be very large; those, however, who recognize this 
need are, presumably, comparatively few. 

2 Right here is where so many students make a mistake. They, strangely enough, imagine 
that a reading over of results, without having gone through the processes leading to those 
results, is sufficient. If they who follow aaa this idea learn little or nothing, upon whom, pray, 
does the responsibility rest ? 
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could only be considered after a careful study of the contents of both books. The 
necessity of this arrangement will be at once apparent. 

. 6. The ground which each “‘study” aims to cover is so great, that a large 
amount of reading on the several topics suggested will not be possible. (After 
all, it is thinking, not reading, which is chiefly needed.) Yet every student 
should have a commentary. While some commentaries are positively hurtful, 
and some incapable of exerting any influence either for good or bad, there are a 
few from which great help can be obtained. That commentary which can be used 
to best advantage in the three “studies” on the Books of Samuel, and upon which, 
more than upon all others combined, the “studies” are based, is The First and 
Second Books of Samuel, with Maps, Notes and Introduction, by Professor A. F. 
Kirkpatrick.!_ This commentary contains, for the ordinary reader, more and bet- 
ter help for the study of these books than any other with which the writer is 
acquainted. The student who has no commentary on Samuel should purchase 
this one first. He who has others needs this also. Other commentaries from 
which much help can be obtained, although in many cases with the expenditure 
of much labor, are those of Keil,? and Lange.® The latter is especially valuable 
in the line of textual criticism. 

6. The student will find valuable articles on almost every important topic 
here considered in Smith’s Bible Dictionary (Hackett).4 A reading of chapters 
I.—VII. in volume three of Geikie’s Hours with the Bible5 will do much toward 
giving a clear and vivid idea of the historical scope of First Samuel. The 
Kingdom of Ali-Israel, by James Sime,’ of which pages 1-233 are devoted to the 
period included in our “‘ study,” is to be commended for its peculiar freshness and 
suggestiveness. These books are all easily accessible. 

7. The “study” may to some appear to be too exhaustive ; to others, very 
incomplete. Let the former work out a less amount than is here indicated. Let 
the latter go more into the detail of. the analysis, and the interpretation of sec- 
tions, or single verses. 

8. Itis taken for granted that no one who really desires to know all that he 
can learn about these books will hesitate to use constantly and exclusively (except 
for comparison) the Revised Version. Whatever may be the shortcomings of this 
version, it is vastly superior to the Authorized Version, and is deserving of imme- 
diate adoption. 


Il. DIRECTIONS. 


1. First, master the contents’ of the book. What events are narrated in it? Of 
whom does it speak? Let the material be taken up chapter by chapter, as 
follows: 


1Two vols. 12mo, pp. 251, 248. Price, 90 cents each. In the series of Cambridge Bible for: 
Schools and Colleges. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

2 Edinburgh: T.& 7. Clark. Or, New York: ‘Scribner & Welford. 

3 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

4 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

5 New York: James Pott & Co. 

6 London: James Nisbet & Co. 18883. Pp. 621. 

1 Generally the title, author, date, etc., are first considered. While it may be proper to begin 
at this point in the presentation of results, it is a great mistake to do so in the working out of the 
subject. It is only after obtaining an intimate acquaintance with the contents that one is able 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to these questions. 
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Read over! each chapter, noting closely its contents, and its general 
connection with the chapter which precedes and that which follows.? 
Write out, on a long slip of paper, for each chapter a concisely stated topic 
which will suggest to your mind the detailed contents of that chapter; 
e. g., for chapter five, Chastisement of the Philistines. It may be neces- 
sary, in some chapters, to select two, or even more, topics, in order to 
include every thing; e. g.,for chapter two, Hannah’s Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing; Wickedness of Eli’s Sons,and Doom of Eli’s House. 
Study these topics, referring, when necessary, to the Scripture narrative, 
until, without hesitation, you can recall all the details under each. 
Write out, on a separate slip, the numbers of the chapters (I., I1.. 11I., IV., 
etc.); and endeavor to recall the topic, or topics, of each chapter. Con- 
tinue this exercise, until the number of a chapter will at once suggest to 
your mind the topics and contents of that chapter.’ 
2. In the second place, analyze the book. The analysis is merely the grouping 
together of the material under heads more or less inclusive. 

a. In the general analysis proceed as follows :4 

(1) Decide upon a general subject or heading for the entire book, and then 
divide the book into two divisions, for each of which there will be 
a distinct heading. That chapter which treats of the foundation of 
the monarchy will, perhaps, be found to furnish a good dividing point. 

(2) Under each general division, mark out at least three subdivisions. This, 
indeed, is just the number. 

(3) Take the material of each subdivision, and break it into two or more 
sections, according as the case seems to demand. 

b. There is a special analysis which, if time permits, will be found most 
profitable. It may not inappropriately be called an indexing. In this, 
proceed as follows: 

(1) Go through the book, and make out a list of all the persons and impor- 
tant objects referred to: e. g., Samuel, Hannah, Eli, Saul, David, Jon- 
athan, Philistines, Amalekites, etc.; Micmash, Nob, Gath, Ziklag, 
ete.; Oil, the Ark, Evil Spirit, Covenant, Cave,etc. Perhaps the end 
sought for may be gained by selecting only the most important per- 
sonages. Axrange them in alphabetical order. 


1In this reading make use of no commentary. Read thoughtfully; and when a word, or 
phrase, or verse, occurs, the meaning of which is not ciear, indicate the fact by an interrogation 
point. In a second or third reading, many of these doubtful points will become clear. As op- 
portunity offers, or as the particular point under consideration demands, satisfy yourself as to 
these difficulties by the aid of commentaries. 

2 These chapter-divisions are followed only for the sake of convenience in making references. 
Frequently the first verse or two of a chapter must be counted as belonging to the preceding ; 
e. g., the first half of chapter iv., 1, goes with what precedes. 

3 What the Bible-student desires is Bible-knowledge, The entire Bible is, comparatively, a 
small volume. Why should one not know, most familiarly, the contents of at least the more 
important books? What a satisfaction there is in being able, in a moment, as it were, to think 
through a whole book! 3 

4 Every student should make his own analysis. Although imperfeet, it will be of far more 
help to him than the most perfect, if prepared by another person. When the analysis has once 
been made, it should be compared with, and, if necessary, corrected by those which appear in 
commentaries (no more helpful analysis will be found than that in Professor Kirkpatrick’s Com- 
mentary referred to above). It is a sheer waste of time to attempt the memorizing of an analy- 
sis prepared by some other person, unless one is gifted with a remarkable verbal memory. 
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(2) Connect with each name, in the order narrated in the book, the events 
or statements relating directly to it;1 e. g.— 


Samuel, Philistines, 
his parents (1., 1-8) defeat Israel, and take ark (1v., 
his dedication a. 21-28) 1-11) 
his ministry in the Tabernacle (11., chastisement (v.) 
18-21) resolution to restore the ark (VI., 
his call (111., 1-10) 1-9) 
established as a prophet (111.,19— return of the ark (v1., 10-18) 
IV., 1a) rout at Ebenezer (vir., 7-12) 
his work as judge (vul., 13-17). revolt, in Saul’s time (Xx111., 1-7) 
invade Israel (X111., 15-23) 
his farewell conference (x11., 1-25) defeat at Micmash (XIv.) 
invade Israel (Xvit., 1-3) 
his parting from Saul (xv., 34, 35) Goliath slain (xvu., 4-51) 
his mission to Bethlehem (XVI., 1-5) 
his anointing of David (Xv1., 12, 13) Achish and David (XXVIIL., 1-4) 
his death and burial (xxv., 1) — against Saul (XXVIII, 1, 
his return from the dead, and conver- 2.) 
sation with Saul (XXVIII, 11-19) battle of Gilboa (xxxXI.) 


3. Take up next the general chronology of the book. In the case of First Sam- 
uel, this work is attended with peculiar difficulties.2 Adopt the following 
order : 

a. Get the starting-point; viz., the date of Samuel’s birth. 
b. Get the stopping-point; viz., the date of Saul’s death. 
c. Now fix, approximately, the principal events; among others, 
(1) Call of Samuel; (2) death of Eli; (3) duration of Philistine oppression ; 
_ (4) duration of Samuel’s judgeship; (5) rule of Samuel’s sons; (6) 
Saul’s election; (7) David’s anointing; (8) Samuel’s death ; (9) Saul’s 
death. 
d. In this work, which at the best will be very unsatisfactory for any but a 
professional student, note carefully as follows: 
(1) Judg. xm1., 1, which speaks of a forty-year oppression, the close of 
which is probably marked by the battle of Ebénezer, 1 Sam. vi1., 12,13. 
(2) The statement of Paul, Acts x111., 21; the age of David at his accession, 
2 Sam. v.,4; the fact that he was a stripling when he fought with 
Goliath, 1 Sam. xvu., 33; the time spent in Philistia, 1 Sam. xxvu1.,7. 
(3) Saul a young man at time of his election, yet Jonathan (chs. x1m., X1v.) 
a warrior (certainly 20). 


1 Considerable judgment must be exercised, in many cases, to determine under what name a 
given event would best be placed. The same event will often have to be assigned to several 
names. It ought, however, to be borne in mind that, in the deciding of these questions, and in 
the writing out of this matter, the student is all the time making himself more familiar with ; 
Bible-events, Bible-thoughts and Bible-expression. To really master any thing, one must dwell 
upon it a long time, and go back to it many times. If variety can be introduced into the study, 
the work will be all the more interesting ; the mastery, all the more rapid. 

2 The uncertainty of the chronology should not lead us to pass it by. If no knowledge but 
certain knowledge is worth having, few men know any thing. Even the date of our Saviour’s 
birth is a matter of dispute. One will have a keener comprehension of the events in this book, if 
he can answer, only approximately, the following questions: Samuel’s age when he was called ? 
when Eli died? when he became judge? when he anointed Saul? when he anointed David ? when 
he died? David’s age when Saul was anointed ? when he himself was anointed ? when he came 
to the throne? etc., etc. 
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(5) Probability that a “period of ten or fifteen years is passed over in 
silence between chapters Ix. and XIII.” 

4. Now,! let us consider, more or less exhaustively, according to the amount of 
time at our disposal, the taste we may have for this kind of work, and the 
character of the “helps” which we may command, some of the more im- 
portant historical points which are presented in the book. In this work, we 
are (1) to use the material we have collected; (2) get other material, so 
far as needed, from other Scripture; (3) read, as largely as time and appli- 
ances will permit; (4) compare person with person, event with event; (5) 
digest the whole subject, and (6) put into practical form the results. We 
may consider five general topics: 

Samuel’s Life and Work.2 The following points may be suggested : 

(1) Condition of Israel at time of his birth; events which happened in his 
youth (12—22 (?)); his training. 

(2) His reformation and delivery of Israel; his judgeship. 

(8) His connection with the founding of the prophetic order ; his connection 
with the founding of the kingdom. 

(4) His work as a prophet-counsellor (prime minister); his work as a priest. 

(5) His character; his place in the estimation of the people; his place in 
Jewish history. 

The Prophetic Order.2 This topic, to receive any thing like an exhaustive 
treatment, must cover all Jewish history. At this point, however, the 
student cannot well afford to pass over the subject. Let him, for the 
present, therefore, consider it only in a general way : 

(1) Work of the priest ; condition of priesthood at the time of Samuel’s birth. 

(2) The persons called prophets, and the propliecies uttered, before Samuel’s 
time; a careful study of Deut. xv1., 15-19; Samuel’s relation to the 
order. 

(8) The schools of the prophets,—the references to them in Scripture, the 
students, the studies, the rules and regulations. 

(4) The work of the prophets as advisers, historians, instructors, preachers, 
interpreters. 

(5) The relation of the prophets and the prophetic order to the priests and 
the priestly order, and to the royal order. 

(6) The place, in general, of the prophetic order in Jewish history. 

Saul’s Life and Character.4 Here may be considered : 

(1) His person, family, tribe. 

(2) Condition of Israel at this time; their demand for a king. 

(3) Circumstances of his selection, anointing and confirmation. 

(4) Traits of character displayed in the war with the Philistines. 

(5) Circumstances connected with his rejection. 


1 Up to this time, the work has been of a preparatory nature. Having learned what was in 
the book, the ground covered, we may now take up work of a more advanced character. To 
have taken up this work at an earlier point, would have been premature. 

2 Read (1) in Kirkpatrick’s Introduction to Books of Samuel, pp. 29-33; (2) in Geikie’s Hours 
with the Bible, vol. ILL., pp. 1-75. 

3 Read (1) in Kirkpatrick's Introduction, pp. 33, 34; (2) in Geikie (vol. III.), pp. 40-75. 

4It is probable that our narrative passes over the first ten or fifteen years of Saul’s reign in 
silence. 
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(6) Saul’s attitude towards David: the facts; the explanation of the facts ; 
his treatment by David. 

(7) Last days of his life; the resort to the witch of Endor;! the battle of 
Gilboa. 

(8) Good elements in Saul’s character; the defects in his character; the ex- 
tenuating circumstances in the case. 2 

ad. David’s Early Life® This topic is capable of almost indefinite expansion. 
The material accessible for the study of David’s life is very large, com- 
pared with that given us in the case of others. We have not only a 
minute historical account, but what is of almost greater importance, his 
Psalms. Only the following points will be suggested : 

(1) His childhood at Bethlehem ; its influence upon his later life. 

(2) Circumstances connected with his taking up a residence at court. 

(8) His treatment by Saul; his life as an outlaw in the wilderness; his flight 
to the Philistines, and residence in Ziklag. 

(4) David’s early life as a discipline to prepare him for the throne. 

(5) David’s character, compared with Saul’s. 

(6) David and Jonathan ; their love and its basis; the character of Jonathan. 

e. David’s Early Psalms.5 The study of this period includes also the study of 
those Psalms written by David before coming to the throne. This isa 
delicate and difficult work.. We can only indicate the particular Psalms 
referred to, and give directions for their study.® . , 

(1) By the superscriptions, the following Psalms are assigned to this period: 
Lix. (ef. 1 Sam. x1x., 11-18), Liv. (ef. 1 Sam. xx11I., 19 seq.; or XXVI., 
1 seq), LVI. and xxxIv. (cf. 1 Sam. XX1.), LVi1. and CXLit. (cf. 1 Sam. 
XXII., 1, or XXIV., 3), Lu. (ef. 1 Sam. xxi1., 9), (ef. 1 Sam. XxI1., 
5). Some of these are certainly doubtful, particularly Lrx., XXXIV. 
and Lx. Perhaps there may be added vil., XI., XXXV. 

(2) For the purpose in hand, these Psalms may be studied as follows: 

(a) Read over the Psalm carefully, and endeavor, so far as possible, to as- 
sociate the thoughts expressed with the occasion suggested in the 
superscription. 

(b) Examine each verse with a view to finding any expression, if such 
exist, which is not in accordance with the occasion suggested. 

(ec) Discover the general theme of the Psalm, and study the relation sus- 
tained by the several parts of the Psalm to this theme. 

Remark.—A careful and conscientious performance of the tasks assigned above 
will surely not fail to yield results of a valuable and permanent character. 


1 This event will come up again for detailed study in a later part of the work on this book. 

2 Read (1) in Kirkpatrick’s Introduction, pp. 35-37; (2) Geikie, vol. III., pp. 75-102, 152-182; - 
(3) Sime’s Kingdom of All-Israel, chapters 1., 11., I1I., IV., VI., VII., VIII. 

3 Read (1) in Kirkpatrick’s Introduction, pp. 38-41; (2) in Geikie, vol. III., pp. 128—183. 

4 The difficulties involved in this topic will be taken up in a later connection. 

5 The treatment suggested is, of course, a very meagre one, but sufficient perhaps in view of 
the work we are attempting. These Psalms are included here, not for themselves, but for their 
supposed relation to the narrative under consideration. 

6 For the clearest, and upon the whole most satisfactory treatment of these Psalms, the stu- 
dent is referred to Perowne’s Commentary on the Psalms, published by W. F. Draper, Andover, 
Mass., two vols. Price, $6.75. : 
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>BOOK + NOTIGES.< 


WELLHAUSEN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 


This famous “ Prolegomena,’’ which has made such a stir among biblical 
scholars, is at last accessible to English readers. It has three divisions: History 
of Worship; History of Tradition; Israel and Judaism. In the first are consid- 
ered—the Place of Worship; the Sacrifices; the Feasts; the Priests and Levites ; 
the Endowment of the Clergy. The object of the discussion of these topics, as 
well as of the whole Prolegomena, is to show that Israel, instead of having com- 
menced its national life as a church, began as a state, and that the religious laws 
and institutions of the Pentateuch were not given entire through Moses at the 
commencement of Israel’s career, but are the growth of centuries, mainly indeed 
not written until the close of the exile. This startling conclusion is reached first 
by the consideration of the religious cultus of Israel. An examination of the 
historical and prophetical books is made, to show that this cultus was by no 
means uniform. Three stages are discovered, an example of which is seen in the 
usage respecting the place of worship. During the earlier period of Israel’s his- 
tory, Jehovah was worshiped at different places, and various localities were held 
sacred, where sacrifices were offered with impunity. This continued until about 
the time of Josiah, when a reformation took place, and one sanctuary alone was 
regarded lawful. From that time onward this idea always prevailed, until, by 
the close of the exile, this was thought to have been the custom from the day of 
Moses, and according to law given through him. This course of history, which, 
moreover, is held to be the natural one,—the simple and flexible ritual preceding 
the complex and rigid,—in its three stages, has a correspondence in the legisla- 
tion of the Pentateuch. There, three codes are found; the earliest belonging to 
the narrative of the Jehovist, which embraces about one half of Genesis, and is 
the source of many of the narratives of the other books, and the legislative ele- 
ments (Exod. XX.—XXIII., XXxIV.). The second code corresponds with Deuter- 
onomy ; and the third, the priestly code, while containing a portion of Genesis, 
has for its basis Leviticus, with the allied portions of the adjoining books, Exod. 
XXV.—XL. (except XXXII.—XXxXIV.), Num. I.—X., XV.—XIX., XXV.—XXXVL., 
with trifling exceptions. The legislation, now, of the earliest code, that of the 
Jehovist, is found to correspond to the usage and ideas exhibited in the earliest 
stage of Israel’s history; and that.of the other two codes, to those of the follow- 
ing stages. Now, since it may be taken for granted that ordinances “‘do not 
merely hang in the air, quite away from or above the solid ground of actuality,” 
each of the three codes is to be assigned to the period to which its legislation 
" corresponds. And the priestly code, the most elaborate, corresponding to the 
third period, that of the exile and restoration, is there to be assigned,—marking 
the beginning, not of Israel’s history, but of Judaism. This is the conclusion 


* PROLEGOMENA TO THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, with a reprint of the article Israel from the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Julius Wellhausen, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Biaok, MA an Translated from the Borman, under the by J. 
Sutherland Black, M Menzies, B. D., with Preface by Prof. W 
Edinburgh : Adam MDCCCLXXXV. Pp. 552. Price, $6.00. 
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reached by an examination of the history and laws of the place of worship, and 
also of the sacrifices, sacred feasts and priesthood. 

In the second part of the Prolegomena, this conclusion is sought to be verified 
by an examination of the historical books. These writings are assumed to have 
been colored and molded by the ideas of the age of their composition and revision ; 
and this coloring and molding determine, then, when these ideas were prevalent. 
Chronicles is first examined. It is found to be the inevitable product of the con- 
viction that the Mosaic law, the priestly code, is the starting of Israel’s history, 
and that, in it, is operative a play of sacred forces such as finds no other analogy. 
At the time of its composition, then, the ideas of the priestly code were, so to 
speak, rampant; and, if they are not found in the earlier literature, this code 
naturally belongs to that period. An examination, now, of the earlier literature 
shows that this is the case. For though Judges, Samuel and Kings bear the 
marks of revision, yet this revision does not proceed on the assumption of the 
priestly code (that indeed seems to have been unknown), but on the basis of Deu- 
teronomy. This indicates, then, that the priestly code was not in existence at 
the beginning of the exile. But these books contain also much material which 
does not harmonize with the Deuteronomic code, while it does with the Jeho- 
vistic. This, then, indicates a period when Deuteronomy was not in existence. 
It does not belong to the earliest stage of Israel’s history. To arrive at these 
conclusions, the books are given a most thorough critical analysis. The narrative 
of the Hexateuch is investigated in a similar manner; and the difficult task is 
undertaken of unfolding and laying bare the parts belonging to different periods. 

The third division, Israel and Judaism, discusses still further the composition 
of the Pentateuch, and shows the gradual development of the written law and the 
idea of the theocracy. 

The views and arguments of this work are by no means original with its 
author, and he freely acknowledges his indebtedness to others; but to him 
belongs the credit of having stated them in a most significant and attractive way. 
This is really the work of a master-hand; and one cannot wonder that many 
scholars have felt its force and have adopted its conclusions. This work, how- 
ever, as might already be inferred, is thoroughly rationalistic. It knows nothing 
of infallible inspiration, nothing of supernatural revelation. Its tone is far from 
reverent to those who receive the Old Testament as the word of God. Professor 
Wellhausen fits also the statements of Scripture to his theory with unwarranted 
ease, if not often with palpable misrepresentation, and ignores its difficulties with 
the proud assumption that it is the truth, and that all objections must down 
before it. His main underlying principle is a false one, i. e., that the usage and 
the acceptance of a form of worship must necessarily precede its existence in law. 
Such precedence is not necessary. Its necessity is contradicted by every move- 


ment in the Christian church to go back to the teachings of the New Testament. - 


The value of this work is in the many facts of Scripture presented in a new light, 
which show the necessity of further and more exact and scientific study in the 
whole domain of Old Testament history. Professor Wellhausen and his coadju- 
tors are doing the same for the Old Testament that Baur, and his school, did for 
the New. The course and outcome of their criticism also will be undoubtedly 
the same. The truth will be more fully known ; and though received views may 
be modified, yet God’s Word will be clarified and will shine more perfectly in the 
Law, the Prophets and the Scriptures. 
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